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LETTER OP TRA.])TSJ'HTTAL 



The mini^-course guides accompanying this letter are illustrative 
of the increased educational options available to students under our new 
flexible quarter programs. Coui-ses such as these can be developed to 
meet varying needs, interests, and abilities of individual students. 

The mini-courses serve to .enrich the student ^s experience by enabling 
him to explore a variety of different offerings or pursue Intensively a 
specific interest or idea. He believe this heightens and dramatizes a 
basic purpose of education — to cultivate one's natural curiosity, self-- 
motivation, and direction. 

Educational options of the kind exemplified in these courses present 
exciting challenges and revrardini^ opportunities to teachers as they try to 
meet the demands of this age of acceleration and pervasive change. 

Your associates vho have worked so industriously to prepare the5?e 
guides have tvin hope.B for tlie i-esults of your workini;:^ vith thera: that 
you and your students v.dll find them helpful , and that you will freely offer 
suggestions for their iraurovement . 

Best vishes for -continuet! efforts to enlarge and improve educational 
experiences. 



Joel A. Carrington 

Acting Assistant Superintendent 

Secondary Education 



May 1972 
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PEMCE IK AMERICA 



General Aijn: 



Specific Aims : 



To make students aware of the areas in which influence is 
exerted by the French culture on American life 

: To provide opportunities for students 

to become familiar with and to use borrowed words 
that have become a part of our language 
to identify pai-ticular styles in fashions , furniture, 
end architecture 

to appreciate art and handicrafts inherited from France 
to enjoy motion pictures, ballet, and theatre productions 
associated with France ■ — 

to ez^a-Qune publications for evidences of French contribu- 
tionf3 to the United States 

to experience actual activities such as eating foods 
prepared from French recipes, riding in French cars, and 
visiting displays of French art cr arti crafts 
to study about people in France to whom we are indebted 
for the enrichment of our lives 



Int.ro duct ion : 

A variety of topics has been outlined to provide for the varying 
interests of students in a class. The amoTont of time spent on each unit 
>7ill vaiy according to the specific responses of the students. 

Community involvement could make the course more interesting, for 
the topics lend themselves to talks by informed persons in specific fields 
and to field trips » 

Week One: Introduction of French- words used in the United 
States and perusal of topics to be developed in 
the course 

Week Tiro: Art and Architecture 

Week Three: Automobiles and Furniture 

Week Four: Clothing and Perfume 

Week Five: French Cuisine in America 

VJeek Six: History 

Week Seven: Literature and Publications 
Week Eight: Motion Pictures and Theater 
Week Nine: Ballet and Music 
Week Ten: Science 

Suggested Step for f-fotivation 

Michele: Your copy of the souvenir newspaper from the phila telic show 
came today, Raymond. It^s there on the table beside the 
epergne . VJhy did you especially want it? 
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Michele; 



Raymond: Well, it reproduced parts of the IIovem*taer 7, I910, issue of 

■"Hie Sun telling of the first charted airplane flight over any 
, city and that flight happened to Tje over Baltimore tiy Hubert 
Lathan^ . a French pilot. 

Oh, yes, I remember seeing Dad's stamps- from the American Air 
Mail Society that portrayed the flight. Well, you just go 
right ahead and read your I9IO paper while I tal^e a look at 
our current j ournal . 

O.K., but please save the book .section, for there's an article 
I vant about the author of that nev book we're supposed to read 
in English class. 

Is this the one that says, ''His book will show him to be a 
dilettante , traveler, and bonvi vant?^' 

Yes, that's it. I thought that sentence should impress someone, 
you know who, 

(continuing to read) "He looks to the comforts and professional 
lS:fJL 't^Q'*^ knows can com.e only from ^iiierica.'' Iflbat does 
"sawy^' mean^ Ray? 

Our teacher told us that it's sort of a slang expression for the 
French "vous saves" which means "you know." I guess we just sort 
of shortened it and borrov^ed it for our oto use. 

Hmimmn - wonder if V.o^ saw the fabric sale they're having at 
Bo n March e's this week.' She'd like that velvety kind of 
ribless corduroy and that denim for sport skirts. And there's 
bat iste , tulle , chiffon a real rend??svous with fashion, I'd 

say. " ■« ■ ■ . 

Raymond: I noticed that and I imagine she'd be interested in the new 

gourmet cooking course they're having at the YMCA. It's to be 



Raiianond: 



Michele; 



Raymond: 



Ifichele : 



Raymond: 



Michele ; 



followed by a series of classes in international cuisine, 
if they need an official sampler of their meals? 



Wonder 



Michele; 



Raymond': 
Michele : 



Since wiien did you get to be such a c onnoisseur of foods? Well, 
I wish ycu*d look at this! Remember Jennie I^Jhite who was in my 
class year before last? She's going to be married this winter, 
^^^^ ^' iance is a graduate of your school and belonged to the 
same fraternity that you did. They're going to live in the 
Cha teau Ridp ;e A-Qartments. Hey, those are those prestige , deluxe 
elevator apartments'. . 

Looks as though you'll have to buy a wedding present, doesn't it? 

This looks -like the vety thing - a bon bon spoon of beauti:j?ully 
crafted silver. It's the world famous "Repousse," the original 
flow-er and foliage design. 



Raymond: Oh, would you take a look at, that Public Auction? I can't 

miss that - lend me that part of the paper, would you please? 
Tliis is great I Motorola Console TV, oak c hiffonier 3 epergne , 
armoire, lingerie chest — Just wait until Aunt Genevieve sees 
this I Poor Uncle Jules i 

Hichele: Elise DenLam - wasn^t that the lady who served on a committee 

with Mom at the church last year? Listen! On September 29, 1971 9 
Elise Denham (nee_ Steinert) beloved wife of the late William H. 
Denham — oli, I must go show this to Mem. 
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Art and Architecture 

A. Content 



1- People who have influenced life i. . • 

j-iie xn America. 

a. Pierre Charles L'Enfanf +u 

city Of Washington'' "^^^^^"^ -de the plan for 

• ^^ '^^"'^"tery near Baltimore, 

Jean-Antoine Fmir^A,. 4-v 

• Auguste Rodin f* ' 

.^.^^^^^^^^^^ f ^^^^^^ 

Jules H ' studied 
^ean Marius Frannio 

Key rjonument on Euta.. Piao^ the Francis Sno^. 

poet returning from the British . ^^^^^^e ;hovs the 

after the bonbardment of Po>t L'^'^'' °^ ^'^'^^^ ^^^^^ been a^Sine. 

" - Se%:-st?-^^^^^^^^ Sin^,\rjrrcr^° - -ns 

church is « ^"^"^ fleur-de-lis whicrL cloctoaker 



f 



_ I 
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k« Mary Cassatt^ an American who was enamored vith the work of 

Degas 5 contributed much by making the vrorks of her Impressionist 
French friends veiv. known in the United States. Because of her 
influence J many /unericans purchased paintii^gs of the Impressionisti 
JCra • 

!• James A. McNeil VJhistler, an American \mo vas attracted by Bohemian 
Paris. The Impressionists influenced his style of painting 3 partic 
ularly in his portraits „ 

2. Handicrafts that have influenced workers in America 

a. American pressed glass has often found design inspiration in the 
products of the French Baccarat factory. At New Bremen ; Maryland, 
the glasshouse established by Frederick Amelung has produced sophis- 
ticated glass like that of France. 

i^b. Paper-weights were iraportant novelties of 19th century blown glass 
and were introduced here in the U.S. by craftsmen who had been 
trained in French glasshouses 

c- Porcelain was not made successfully in the U.S. until a factory 
was established in Philadelphia by Williajn Ellis Tucker whose 
object was to emulate the popular porcelain which was imported 
in quantities from France. 

d. The iron grillwork along the Mississippi and especially at 
New Orleans where the French porch was expanded to a graceful 
two-story balcony has left a heritage of lasting beauty 

Things to Do 

1. Photographs could be talcen of Gothic architecture and monuments 
in Baltimore which show French influences 

2. Reports could be made on the lives of the important people who 
were responsible for influencing Am.erican lives 

3. A collection of French words might be made that are related to 
art and arc?iitecture such as: chateau, large residence,: connoisseur, 
a competent Judges fagade, the front of a building,^ genre, style;, 
gouache 5 a water painting; tableau ^ a picturesque scene- vignette, 
a little decorative drawing 

k. A trip might be made to a museum or to a specific monument 

5. Pieces of glassware, porcelain ^ or papeinfeights made in France 
"might be brought in for display 

. Guests might lecture on art 5 architecture, or handicrafts 



References 

^° ^ffri^^^^-^^^' ^'-^'^ 

Joseph T. Butler, Charles Scribner's Sons, Jlew York, pp. 2UT-252. 
MclJaJ^ance, Remunda Cadcax, Oxford Book Company, 1966, p. 261. 
5. Newspaper Articles 
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Automobiles 



A. Content. 

1. Study of cars i!npoi -':ed f rom Frronce : Renault 5 Citroen, Peugeot — 
engineering feature?, cost, etc. 

2. Le.arn vocabulary relating to automobiles: chassis, coupe, and 
French names given to certain American cars — Galoxie, Le Mans, 
Monte Carlo, Grand Prix, Bonneville , Le Sabre, Grand Coupe 

3o Study of car racing as a sport in France 

B. Activities 

1. Contact various car dealers for literature concerning the cars — 
to search for French names given to various models of cars 

2.. Visit a Renault sales agency or have a representative visit the 
school to demcnstrata a Renault 

3. Have the class list the reasons that make the Renault a popular* 
car in the United States 

it. Find the rating of the above foreign cars by doing research in 
consijiriier magi^zines 

5- Gather materials on the Grand Frix and relate this material to 
the class. Include pictures, 

6. Compare car racing as a sport in France with that in the United 
States 

7. Use movie or filrastrip of the Grand Prix if available 

8. Discuss the effects of foreign car imports on the automotive industry 
in the United States 

9. Use projector to show pictures found in texts 

C. References 

1. "Paris Match" for pictures 
2» Automotive Magazines 
3. "Sports Illustrated**^ 
kn "Cons.umer's Guide"- 

5. "Life" and "Time" Magazines ' 
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6. Brochures from auoo. .oalers 
T. Various textbooks in the classroom 

8. "Prance^' ''Classroom Pictures" 

9. Television 
10. Movies 
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French Furniture Styles 



A. Content 

Firrniture ranks among the native arts of France as truly as painting 
and sculpture. The French mode prevailed in the United States from 
about 1790 until almost iQkO and todaj'- antique French furniture receives 
appreciation from connoisseurs . in America. . Especially popular in this 
country are the old French provincial styles. Beginning vith Louis XIII , 
French furniture falls into periods named for the reigns, and each of 
these period styles has some characteristic in common with English and 
American furniture of that same era. 

Styles or periods named for reigns are: 

1. Louis XIV (l6re - 1715) 

Characteristics of this period: grand and massive; classic style 
vith rectilinear lines :j rich gilded or silvered carving; marquetry 

2. Regence (1715 - 1723) 

Characteristics of this period: rococo ; curving lines; ca"briole 
leg; naturalistic 5 delicate carvings 

3^ Louis XV (17;^3 - 177^:) 

Characteristics of this period: ^,Q£QJ;^":Se to accommodate vide 
skirts; marble top table-^^ caned sest^ m chairs; vood painted 
daintily to replace natural color.; lacquered surfaces; bergere.^ 
chair large and deep vith closed arms; cOT.ape (sofa)^ lit" ^de repo s 
(day bed) 5 c oiff euse (dressing table), Si-JTi^eaf table: game ~ 
tables reading table vith collapsible bookrest in center of top 

k. Louis XVI (177^ - 1792) ^ 

Charactei^istics of this period: revival of interest in classical 
evidenced 'by motifs such as lyres, urns g vreaths, and rosettes; 
use of mahogany and bronze; dining tables vith drop leaves; 
serving tables vith marble tops and shelves belov; witing tables 
that doubled for game tables 

5. Directoire (1795 - 180^4) 

Characteristics of this period: Eapoleon^s campaigns in Italy 
and Egypt evidenced by griffins j, sph:nxes, svans, and fasces for 
ornamentation; tripod or pedestal base on tables; light vood 
contrasted vith mahogany ^ chairs vith saber legs terminating in 
lion's pav feet of brass; introduction of short sofa^ cheval 
glass 3 full-length mirror framed and mounted on vooden support, 
and bed in form of sleigh vith headboard and footboard same height 

60 Empire (I80i4 -> iSl^) 

Characteristics of this period: personal- insignia of Napoleon - 
bee, croviis or initial *'K''; massive and rectilinear 
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7. Provincial (seventeenth and eighteenth centuries) 

W?S'So!'''' sophisticated and less ' 

and ciLe ^^^/^f ^^ure of Paris - made by cabinet makers 

Ssed mo?e ' chestnut, walnut, beech, ash, and fruitvoods 

used more ,],an logaiiy.^ frequently painted a short gray, green 

chaJS'iade'^i^h^'^V''^"^^ ^'''^ naturali-s?ic' fibers; 

cliaars made with rush seats and ladder backs 

B. Activities 

1. Compile a furniture dictionary 

a. Louis XIV, en coignure_ (corner cupboard) 

b. Louis XV, table^_hajlcot (kidney-shaped table) 

c. Louis XVI, glace (mirror), (carved f^ame) 

d. Provincial, B npire c onsole, (wall table) 

e. Eegence, bombe commode (convex chest of drawers) 
- ^' I^'i^ectoire, petit_ca£ai>e (sette) , mahogany frame 

orSeLh ?irS?ure°°'' °' ^"^"i*"- -^---^ i^^-eri can counterparts 
3. Visit a museum to see antique furniture 
it. Reports on men who influenced furniture styles 

a. Louis XIV, Louis XV, Louis XVI 

b. Ngrpoleon 

c. The Directory 

d. Architects, Percier and Fontaine 

e. Artist, J. L. David 
C. References 

2. Jose, n Aronson, mi_e_^_cji:clopedia j?.f 1938. 

3 . L . A . Boge r , Thg_CCTnpl_ ete Guide to Furnit nvP^jVj^^ , 1959. 
^- The Columb ia Encyclopedia ", pp. 576 and 653 . 

5. French Furniture .; Jacqueline Viaux, Translated by Hazel Puget. 
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6- _Wo rid Book Encyclopedia ^ pp, 501-^502, Book F. 

7. Encyclopedia Britannic Book 9 5 Page 9U8 E. 

8 Fnnk P agnail Encyclopedia , Vol. 9, P- 319, Standard Reference 
Ishing Company 5 Inc.^ Ne>r York, I908. 

9. Reader^ s Digest ^ October ^ 1971- 

10. World Family Ency clopedia^ Hendelson, Vol. 8^ 195*^. 

11. The Co ncis e Ency cloped ia of Antiques 

12. The Treasure House of Early Ainerican Room s ^ John Sweeney, The 
Viking Pressj N. Y., I963. 

13 « Decorat ing For and With An tiques , Ethel Hall Bjerkoe^ DoubJeday 
and Company 5 Inc., 1950. 

Ih. Tlie Antiques Book , Alice Winchester, A. A. Wyn, InCo^ 1950. 

15. Volume Idhrar:\s Educators Associationg Inc. 9 New York 3 1952. 

16, The Complete Book of Hcrme De^oi^tjjitg., James E. May abb, H. Wise 
and Co., Inc., Llev York, 1955. 

* .The Treas ure House of Ear ly A7ne2'icgp_jooms, John A. Sweeney, 
The Viking Press, Y., 1963- 

. Vocabulary for Furniture 

1. un annoire - clothes cupboard 

2. une console \rall table 

3. un fauteuil - chair with open arms ^ caned seat and back 
h. un tabouret - stool with top worked in petit point 

5. un bureau plat - writing table 

6. une table de Diilieu - center table ^ carv-ed and gilded with legs in 

form of fantastic -animals 

7- une commode - chest of drawers 

8. une bergere - chair with closed arms 

9. une encoignure - corner cupboard • 

10. un lit de repos - day bed 

11. un secretaire en pente - slant-front desk 
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12. ur; chiffonnier - drawer for each day of the veek 

13. une comcde en tombeaux - chest of dravers with short legs 

Ik, une ottomane - oval shaped sofa with incurved ams and gilded wood 

! 

15. une marqnise - vide arm chair 

16. un: secretaire ^ abattaiit - desk with fall front for writing sur^ce 
1?. un canape - more open than ottomaiie 

18. un fauteuil de cabinet - desk chair 

19. un bonheur~.du..Jour ~ small desk with compaa'tment at back 

20. une table a ecrire - small writing table 

21. une coinmode servants - sideboard with undershelf and inarble top 

22. un bureau k cylindre - roll-top desk 

23. une table a cafe - serving table 

2k. une vitrine display cabinet with glass adjustable glass shelves • 
25- un chauffe-assiettes - plate warmer 

26. un gueridon - candlestand 

27. vme bibliotheque - bookcase fitted with shelves and glass doors 

28. une table a ouvrage - worktable 

29. une table en chiffonier - occasional table 

30. une meridienne - sofa with out curved arms and legs; one arm higher 

then the other 

31. une table de nuit ^ bedside table 

32. une table de jeu gaii^e table 

33. un bras de lunii^re - sconce 
3'^. un cartel hanging vail clock 

35. une glace - mirror 

36. une lampe bouillotte ^ game^table Irnnp 

37. un candelabre cande>labrum 

38. -un lustre - chandelier 
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39. trumeau - mirror vrith painting at top 

ho. des chenets - andirons 

hi. Vine pendule - clock 

^2. un regulateur - tall case clock 

1^3. vm encrier - inkstand 

hk. \m barometre - barometer 

^5- les me-ubles (in.) - furniture 
E. Vocabularj'' for the House 

1. le salon - living room 

2. la salle a raanger - dining room 

3. la chambre - bedroom 
la cuisine kitchen 

5- la salle de bain - bathroom 

6. le rez-de- chaussee main floor 

7. le preinier etage - floor above ground level 

8. I'etage superieur (m. ) ; - top floor 
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Clothing 



A. Content 

1. The extensiveness and intensiveness of the influenc. , nch 
designers and ^manufacturers on the fashion scene of the United 

tclivf SJv "^"""^ f ^^'^^ ^^'^ influence has added to our 
ac-cive Knglish vocabulary 

''■ SendHrom ^tris"' ^W^---"- adopt the paca-satti 

5. Lace-malting at Alengon 

6. Leather, silk, and jevelry imports from France 

T. Hov American designers use French :notifs in cloth, jewlry, etc. 
B. Activities 

^' tb2r'eni''r^'°'' ^^^^ '''■^""^ ^^^^^ salons-a description of 
stnis?' tW ^hey have mana^^ed to remain the 

^t^xls^s that Anericans esteem 

^' t^ort«?f ^-Sn^'^^t.to determine the value of their annual 
exportation to the United States 

^' Llrn'vhJoh%^^- ^"'"'''''''^ °^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^iass to 

l^arn vhich designers are represented in its stock, im^t i- the 
specialty of each? 

^" T.y.nr^i°^ f vocahulary from items children wear to school (blouse 
. ^ht:^ ; ?r^P^ Chine, hois de r^i?^^' 



may be an assignment 

iLlry^eTTi^" ^°c° Chanel-possxbly from having read 

hllZJ "'^ °^ ^^"^ "^-V, news accounts, or from 

having seen or read about the play of her life (movie) 

■ ^* wit^Jrench nj^e^ " ' "^^^^"^ ^^^^^^ and colors 

^* ""f '"^^ °^ "^^""5°" ^^'^^^ ^'^^-'^'^ Alencon on K.ap 

iJring m samples vhere possible. " 
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8. To examine current fashion magazines and woman page fron daily 
paper for articles relating to French clothinf^ industry^ crntiuuer 
(ieres) and current fashions. Make o, ; rws; ,i.c.pbook. Give- it a 
French-English name. 

9. To find French vords in articles and illustrate with object where 
possible* Have art t^tudents make illustrative drawins;s. Display. 

10. To examine dress patril^erns to .:note the directions in French that 
are given 

IjE. To have class ■members bring in articles which were purchased in 
France or inade^ there ,aind sold here. Study their labels. IvTaich 
kind of articles are ir:he moot usual — leather, silk, lace? 

12. To discuss .movoies , T..V. shows or books that pertain 

C.. References: 

1. '^^'ogue^' MagaziD^ 

2. ^'Mademoiselle*'' Icarazine 

3. "Seventeen" ¥.a(T^B:zine 

Charm'' Magazine 
:5« Daily papers: 

Buttericka Simplicity:;^ HC Calls and Vogue Patterns 
■7. Pictures and articles may be ifomid in many of the modern textbooks 
8. Additional vocabulary snay be l^ound at end of this guide 
Vocabulary for Clothing 

1. le denim - The origin:aI. English : form, of "denim'' was ^^de Him/^ and 
it was at first applieid to a. tvllled:^ serge cloth manufactured at 
de Nimes 5 the capita!ll, :Df the department of Gard in southern Frajnce. 
Several centuries, ago^ de Fimes -was ;knoWx throughout the western 
crammer cial world. In: 3.695 the jF er chant 's Mag azin e.^ published in 
london, listed "Serge- JDenims that cost six pounds each,^' and five 
yeears later the Londorl Gazette referred to ^'A pair of Flovrer'd 
Serge de Him Breeches /" Mnie^ is pronounced "Neem. Denim is 
now applied in America tea colored drilling or twilled cotton 
cloth used dfeli, fly in ruSfing overalls ^ wall hanginpis^, carpeting > 
cushions 3 et c^-tera. 

2- la coMe du rol - Cordur^y^, the name of a thick, coarse and durable 
cotton fabric <vff5h the snmrface corg?:iic^i,. /ridged or ribbed like velvet 
is believed to be clerivea Trom the 15!irenreh ''corde du roi" (^^cord 
of the king^' or ''king's cord*"). 
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3. Cambrai - The word "c^oric'^ is derived from "Cambrai , the naine ■ 
of a City m France. 

h. la batiste - Hie' material "batiste" is the saffe as the French 
"^f, cot on'" io imitation muslin. "La batiste 

de France" is French muslin. 

5. I'organdi - The English word "organdy" is derived from the French 
vord. 

6. la peau de soie - Haxxj vedding gOTOS are made of "peau de soie" 
or Japanese silk, 

7. le pique The past participle of "piquer'" meaning '"to prick'' is 
responsible for the name of the material pique. It is a quilted 
or pinked material. 

8. la mousseline de soie ~ Silk nmslin is our term for this material.' 

9. la faille - "Faille" is a Flemish silk of coarse grain and is 
often used for dresses or men's ties. 

10. le crepe de Chine - "Crape de Chine is a variegated crape often 
used for men's hat bands. 

11. le tulle - Tlie net material called "tulle" gets its nam.e from the 
toTra named Tuile in France. 

12. le chiffon - Strangely enough this filmy substance called "chiffon' 
m English means "rag" in French. 
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Perfume 



In the- l6th century ^ many; Italian perfumers settled in Paris and 
from that time France has been the leader in perfume manufacture. 

The soil and climate of the French Riviera proved ideal for growing 
the flowers from which perfume oils are derived; especially, the vicinity, 
of Grasse where flower-'ei'o^ing. conditions ^are the test, Grasse is noted 
for its vast fields of flowers. Thus^ for a long time France was the 
undisputed world center in the manufacture: of perfumes. 

After World War II the United States and other countries increasingly 
challenged France's importance in the perfuuie market 5 a major factor "being 
the development of synthetic and semi- synthetic substances used as inpre^- 
dients in perfume. 

Some of the most well-known scents (perfumes) that are so very popular 
in America are: Chanel 

Houbigant 

Coty 

Lanvin 

Arpege 

Suivez-Moi 

Kuit de Koel 

Activities: 

1» Collect perfume samples (can be sent away for) 

2. Visit perfume coxmters in department stores 

3. Request buyers of the departments to come to school 
h. Make bulletin boards (with clippings, etc.) 

5. Try to process a scent 

6. Kake sachet packets as gifts 

7. I':alce reports on a more detailed basis 
Bibliography: 

1. Grolier: Few York: The American People Fncycl opedia 

2. Grolier: ITew York: The Jfew Book of Kno wledge 
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h. ChildSj P. S.: French Pefu ^ee Life in the United States 179O-I8OO 
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French Cuisine in Mei-ica 



A. Content 
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■ .cocking. ^-^^.^ords, Cuisme Fransaase." This means French 

. its higr^llii^y"'^ cooking is noted for 

are interested i.' eiS^^g^L ™ , 

ta^el^^T^: f ^"^^ to describe .any dishes 

p-ocessoJs fot !f ^ ^ Ar^ierican restaurants, cooks, and food 
ai T?a and J'^' -ail,^^:£tin , _ai,_jus, aiLbeurre. The words 

au, a_l_a, and a^ indicate ''in the style of "^T^Vith . 

f^s^tn'r^'-^f "'"T^ ^^^'^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ '^-^ cj'^eese. 
AU_jus_ means with gravy. " 

^_beurre means "cooked with butter. " 
A la rei ne means "in the Queen's style." 

a la creme -- with cream 

a la mode - in the present style 

au crouton - with bits of hard toast 

Tn cTsZTe ' 'r'^f ^ -^t-P °^ or wood 

en casserole - stewed in a saucepan 

en coquille - in a sea shell 

hollandaise - in the Dutch manner with sauce of butter, 

egg and lemon • 
jubile - in a festive manner 
julienne - in strips 

lyonnaise - fried with butter and onions 

■ Pu""r,;,S/^^ ^'^'^ °^ -ner's Wife (with vegetables) 

rissole ^ cooked in butter in a frying pan 
saute - fried in butter or fat 
souffle - whipped to a light froth 

ail over the coL!v !ir ^^^"^'^ ^'^^'"^ restaurants 

price ?or tL e^S;! iTl T called. tabl_e_dM^. which mea.s one 
possible to o4S ria^Strw. ^"^'^^^"tiy^ ^o^-^e^er, it is 

want. So..etir;ertH;^rff|LrrLSr\'^^'"f '"^^ 
Placement, which IncLdJ: f ^^p^^a^' tt%^:/°? - 
Merican expression for this custom is called^'cove^ change " 
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The gentleman vho welcomes the diner to the restaurant is called 
the maitre d'hSte l (the head vaiter). Manj^ tines the waiter will 
suggest (or you vTll see written on the menu) a spgcialitg de ^la 
S^^gpqL ^hich is a special dish for which the restaurant inight'he 
veil known. 

Although J in general, Americans do not follow the French custom 
of using^wine as ari essential part of a meal, rr/duy Americans do use 
it especially at party dinners, or other festive occasions, or when 
dining out. 

Very often the words yin ordina ire (ordinary red wine)^ vin blen c 
(white wine) and vin rouge (red wine) are to be found on menus, A 
Jdqv^ur or cognacTbrandv) .may also he listed to be served at the 
end of a meal. Chan pagne^ is universally known and used on festive 
occasions when it is. served separately as' a toast, or at parties. 

There are many staples of French cooking that are standard in 
American fare both in home cooking and in restaurants such as the 
bouquet Qexni^ (composed of fresh parsley, thyme , a piece of celery 
with its leaves, rnd a bay leaf) , and fines herbes (parsley, chives ^ 
tarragon and chervil, all finely minced,) 

Many famous French dishes which are prepared by good cooks every-- 
where are included in menus of American dining places as well as 
in the homes . 

Some of the best kno\m are: 

consommg - meat broth generally served with a few solid 

particles such as noodles 
bouillon - clear, meat broth 
boeuf bourffld^^non beef cooked in vrine 

crepes suzett eg - thin, light pancakes flavored with liqueur 
■ canapes -> tasty bread squares spread vrith spiced fish or meat 
entrge - the main meat or fish dish (outside France) 
compote stev/ed fi'uit 
bpjp.be - ice cream in a round shape 
filet mig;non - tender cut of sirloin 

hors d'oeuvre appetizers of spiced fish or meat, cucumber 
or tomato salad, richly prepared eggs and 
other tasty tid-~bits served before the meal 

haricots verts * green beans 

ragoflt stew 

poimne s frit e^s - French fried potatoes 
po ta^e - soup 

jpeche me lb a - ice cream with raspberry jam on stewed peach 

(named in honor of a very famous opera singer) 
meringue glace pastrj^ made with sugar and egg white 
petits fours - small pastry cookies 
soupe du ,1our soup of the dty 
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In America, we also use many of the cheeses vMch are eaten in 
France. , Some people also enjoy the custom of eating cheese and 
crackers as the' finishing touch to a meal. Som- very vell-knovm 
cheeses are: camembert, roquefort, brie, and port s'alud. 

B. Activities 

.Exercises (Sample) 

1. Matching items with their meanings, 

2. Selecting the word or phrase in parentheses which best completes 
the meaning of the sentence. . 

3. Identifying an. item by telling whether it is a cheese, dessert, etc. 
Telling whether statem.ents are True or False. 

3Liil£§_to_dp 

1. Malte a collection of menus from the best hotels and restaurants 
m your city. 

2. Compile lists of French expressions or French dishes you find on 
them. Give their meanings. 

3. Prepare a menu you would like served at a wedding or important 
dinner or banquet. Include the French dishes which you believe you 
would most enjoy as a result of reading this section. 

^. Prepare several menus. 

5. Malie a booklet of French recipes to give to someone as a present. 

6. Find out what the food specialties are from the different regions 
of France. ^ 

7. Prepare som.e of the recipes included as a class or group project. 

8. Visit a French restaurant. 

Hatch each of the_rtems.in^_Cojajmn ^ in Column B 



1. au gratin (a) whipped to a light froth 

2- puree (b) jr.ashed 

3. en casserole (^) stewed in a saucepan 

4. souffle f^) ^gj^Q^ ^^.-^j^ bread" 
^^^"^^ crumbs and cheese 

(e) lightly fried in butter 
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Se lect the word of phrase in th e parent hesefcj which best completes 
the^mgjju ^^ each of the follovinp; sentences : 

1. The maitre d'hotel is . (the vine vaiter, the head waiter, the bus 
boy)- 

2. A gourmet is one who (knows and loves food^ eats too much^ dislikes 
food). 

3. Bouillabaisse is a (beef stew, lanib stew, fish stew) . 

h. Cr§pes Suzettes are (waffles ^ light pancakes flavored with liq,ueur, 
omelettes). 

5* Appetizers of spiced fish or meat, cucumber or tomato salads ^ 
or richly prepared eggs are called (entrees^ hors d^oeuvre, 
potages). 

T he follow ing dishes comprise a French_ dejeuner. Arrange t hem in the 
order they would be ser v ed to you in a F rench restauran t. 

(a) fromages (b) entree (c) hors d^oeuvre (d) salado 
(e) cafe (f) dessert 

C* Recipes 

E ur/gu nd j an Beef Stew 
Boeuf Bour^ignon 

(Beef, red wine, onions.^ carrots, garlic, shallots,, veal knuckle, 
brandy, mushrooms) 

Boeuf bourguignon comes from the .province of the most fabulous 
vineyards of France and is a great classic of regional cookery. 

In a heavy casserole brown 2 pounds of good lean stewing beef, cut 
in 1 1/2 inch cubes, in 2 tablespoons of hot bntter. Sprinkle the 
meat with 1 tablespoon of flour, blend it in thoroughly and add salt 
and pepper and 1 1/2 cups of red wine. In a sraall frying pan broim 
2 coardsly chopped onions in 1 tablespoon of butter. Add the onions 
to the meat .J together with 1 carrot, cut in pieces, 1 clove of garlic 
and 2 shallots 5 all finely chopped, a bouquet garni, and a piece of 
cracked veal knuckle if one is available. Add just enough water to 
cover the meat, cover the cocotte and simmer the stew over a low 
flame for 3 hours ^ or until the meat is verj'' tender .and the sauce , 
is a rich, dai^k broTm. 

Half an hour before serving time, add 1 tablespoon of brandy, 1; table- 
spoons of Madeira if you have some, and 1/2 pound of raw mushroom 
caps. Remove the bouciuet garni" and serve the boeuf bourguignon with 
buttered rice. Serves four* 
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Crgpes Graii dgouRj p-r " 

(French crepes, applesauce, leraon rind, nutmeg, butter, sugar, rum) 

This is a delightful variation on the vell-known theme of Crepes Su-efHe 
and not quite so much trouble: crepes burette 

TalolKllT^'^ll"'" ^''"'^ P^'^"^"^ according to standard recipe, but 
flavor them with rmn instead of the usual cognac. Season 2 1/2 cups 

teasZns o'fT^r""'^ ^ ^^^^^^ nutLgT.d 2 

ZL J T""' ^^^''^ *° ^ of apple 

ci^ie roll the :'Tr^ °' applesauce in the center of each 

dusffhiL ^"^""^^^ ^-^^^ °" ^ buttered heatproof platter 

o^en to^l^ e fn ^?^^^"^^"! granulated sugar. Put the^ in a hot 
tie tablf v;>h ^^J/^i^utes. Warm 1/1| cup of rum and talce it to 

it ouiH^v ^ ^° the rum, r.our 

^1°^''' ^^^^ '^^^P^^' ^erve them on hot plates L-' soon 
as the fla:ne dies. Serves six. 

l^yavarin . de Mouton 

^POtlioL^T' ' ^"^^^"^ ^i"^' ^t°^^' carrots, 

potatoes 3 turnips) 

i^b ^l?f r'T^' ^ pounds of good lean stevinp 

;^perM- °^ Blend in the flour and add salt ai.d 

f cup of v^i'1? ' of garlic, a bouquet garni, 1/2 cup of white wine, 

cover Covei consomme, a^d Just enough hot water to 

fli^' for l l/Tl f ' '^^"^"^ 1°^^^* ^ossime 

StXL ^'^'^ ^ 2 ^^^^^^ ^^^i*^ *^r"iP^ 2 

or unti l V^^ """^ "^^-^"i" 1/2 hour, 

or until the meat and vegetables are all tender. Serves four. 

Fresh, Stewed Xqa^^^thjfousseli ne S auce 
Cpm£ote_^jaAace_^ 

^wine)' cherries, with a sauce of sugar, cream, eggs, sweet 

Boil 1 cup of sugar with 1 cup of water for 5 minutes. Add a few drops 
L.Ti^'? '^^-^P P°^-^^ 2 firm pears and 2 peaches all JeeLd 

Of frSrwh.n^'t\s°^"7^ r/'^^ ''''' Hemore:;h pie?: 

a fJo^th^ Jaice^moiLlline- ^'^'^ ^^^^^ 

witH ra^uc:'whi3rv2 cS':? :;:L'i?^f"^^^^"^ r^^ 
ras"?hi:r"vr -^--^a^L^^cLi^^^^^^^^^ 

serves JoSr ' '''' ' tablespoons of Marsala (or .'adeiL or Ter^] . ■ 
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Fre nch VsniLla Ice Cre am 
Glace Van i lie 



(Hilk, vanilla bean, egg yolks g sugar ^ cream) 

Scald 2 cups of milk in a saucepan. Turn off the flame and steep a 
vanilla bean in the milk for 20 minutes.. Beat 6 egg yolks in the top of 
a double boiler until they are thick and lemon colored: Stir in 1/2 cup 
of granulated sugar., then slovly add the warm milk. Cook the mixture 
over barely siuimering, never boiling, vater, stirring constantly for 
about 7 lainutes, or until it just coats the spoon. Remove the top of 
the double boiler immediately, set it in cold water to cool the custard, 
and stir in 2 cups of heavy cream. 

This ice cream should, of course, be made in a hand freezer. However, 
if it must be done in the refrigerator ^ turn the controls to "very cold'' 
and put the custard in a deep ice tray in the freezing compartment until 
it reaches the mushy stage. Then spoon it into a chilled bov7l and beat 
it hard with an egg beater. Return it to the tray, freeze it some more 5 
beat it again, then leave it to freeze solid for at least 3 hours 3 
covered with wax paper to keep crystals from forming on top. Makes 
3 pints. 

Ome lette with He rbs 
CTT-elotte Fines Herbes 



(Eggs, parsley, chives 5 tarragon, chervil) 

Add 3 tablespoons of water find a little salt and pepper to 6 eggs and 
beat them briefly with a fork. Stir in 1 teaspoon each cf finely chopped 
parsley 3 chives, tarragon and chervil. Put 1 tablespoon of butter in an 
omelette pan just hot enough to make the butter sizzle but not brovni. 
Pour in the eggs and stir them twice quickly with the flat of the fork. 
Shake the pan to keep the omelette free. As soon as it is set but still 
soft, fold over one edge of the omelette -with a spatula. Slide the 
unfolded edge right out of the pan onto a platter, then turn the pan 
completely over the platter. The omelette should land with two edges 
neatly .tucked under and the top golden and unbroken. It should be cooked 
thrpugh but quite sofi;. 

Filets of Be ef Bearnaise 
Tournedos Beamaise 

(Beef tenderloinj croutons, and a sauce of egg yolks, cream, butter, 
vinegar, herbs) 

Brown h l-inch-thick slices of beef tenderloin on each side in a little 
butter 5 leaving the meat rare in the center. Meanwhile trim h slices of 
bread to fit the size and shape of the tenderloins. Saute these croutons 
in butter mtil they are golden broTO and crisp j, and put one under 'each 
tenderloin. 
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wS^rho^n luxurious sauce bearnaise .• In a small earthen- 

oTsiT J'nl.l'^r "^'^^ ' tablespoons of heavy creain, 1/1. teaspoon 

vf+ V f '''^'^"''^ P-P^'"^ 1 tablespoon of tarragon vinerar. 

stL ?L ^he top of a . aj.1 pon of barely siifflnsring .rater ai^d 

aSdV?^^^'''^ vith a wire vhi si: until it begins to th±rken: Bit by bit 
is mel^S T°J' °^ '^^"^ constantly; I^en the bkter 

IVZ -^ i ''^^ ^^^^1^ *hick, add 1 teaspoon of 

Series fojr"^"" ^^"^ teaspoon each of chopped parsley and chives. 

Mviera Pizza 
Pissal adiere^ 

^black°oUvLf'"'^ ^'"^^"^ a^nchovies, 

l^if ^^'^'f''^ ''^'^^ ^'^^^ ^^^""^ ^^^^-^ but a standard 

American hot roll will do very nicely. Line an oiled coolcie sheet 
vith a layer of dough 1/8 inch thick and roll the edges to mal'.e a border. 

^^""T ^^^^1^* a flaine cook 3 pounds of sliced onions and 2 

minced cloves of garlic in 1 cup of olive oil until they are quite soft. 
Drain the onions well, cool them and spread them evenly over the dough. 
Malce a lattice work of anchovy fillets, not too close together, over the 
onions and m each square place a pitted black Italian olive. Balr.e the 
pissaladiere in a 350 degree oven for 20 minutes, or until the edges of 
the crust are brown, and serve it hot. 

Eggplant and^ Togia to Hors-d 'Oeuvre 
.4aber^':i ne a la Turq ue 

(Eggplant, tomatoes, onions, peppercorns, olive oil) 

lijJTr'^^ here means a general Mediterranean style. Eggplant is often 
served this way m the south of France. 

to!^+r ^^Fl^'l ^""^ '^^"^ ^^■'^^'^^ ^^i^ly- Salt the slices, pile them 
^^fr^^'^'n I' ' stand under pressure for 1/2 hour, end drain off the 
ti^ t '''"^ ^^^""^ ^ l^'^g^ ^iP^ tomatoes and 3 or k onions. In 

the bottom of a shallow baking dish arrange a layer of onion slices, 
IIL^ °^.^gfPl^t over the cnions, then a layer of tomato over the 

eggplant. Sprinkle m a few whole peppercorns and a 3.ittle salt. KerP 
?.iL''^/f'\^°^'^-^'''' used all of the vegetables, finishing off with a 
layer of tomato slices each neatly decorated vith a round of onicu. Fill 
axi the corners and empty spaces with bits of tomato. Fill the dish lust 
to the top layer of tomato with olive oil, and bake it in a 250 degree 

^^^^^ •^"i"^^ several times. 

oerve chilled. 

9lS^.^^BXis__ and_ Oni on s 
lLa2lcots_Vert£_^la2^ 

(Green beans, onion, wine vinegar, parsley) 

TZrilJT'"'' ^^onderful food. Most lyonnais recipes have a 

characteristic savor of sauteed onion, 
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Snap off the stems and tips of 1 pound of young green "beans- Leave 
the beans Trhole, boil tlieiTt in a minimum of salted water until thejr are 
tender but still firm aiid drain them thoroughly. In a heaYy pan saute 

1 chopped onion in 2 tablespoons of butter until it is soft and golden. 
Add the green beans, mix them well with the onion and butter and reheat 
them over a lov/ flame for a few minutes. Add salt and pepper to taste 
and 1/2 teaspoon of wine vinegar* Sprinlie the beans with finely chopped 
parsley before serving. :Serves four. 

King Kenry lY^s ^'C hicken f or Fve r:\^ ?9ll 
P oule 3u Pot Henri IV 

(Fowl, breads ham, shallots ^ garlic, herbs, eggs, carrots, turnips , 
onions, leeks) 

Use a plump 5 to 6 pound boiling fowl. Mix together veil a stuffing 
of 5 slices of stale French bread, crumbled and soaJced in l/2 cup of 
milk: the liver, heart- end skinned giblet of the hen^ end 1 slice of 
ham or bacon, all ground together with the finest blade of a meat grinder;. 

2 shallots and 2 cloves of garlic 5 all minced: 2 tablespoons of chopped 
parsley and a pinch each of rosemary j thyme ^ nutmeg;, salt and peppery and 
.lastly 3 2 small eggs, or 1 large one, lightly beaten." Stuff the hen, sew 
it up carefully at both ends, and truss it. 

Put the hen in a soup kettle and add. 3 small carrots and 2 small white 
turnips, all cut in pieces; 3 whole onions, one of them stuck with 2 
cloves^ 2 leeks with most of the green part cut off; 1 small stalk of 
celery with its leaves; and 1 bay leaf, 6 crushed peppercorns, and 1 
teaspoon of salt. Add vrater to cover the hon^ but not more than 3. quarts. 
Cover the kettle and bring the vrater to a 'boil , then sirnmer the hen over 
very low heat for 2 hours 5 or until it is tGn-:?,er. To serve, carve the 
hen and arrange the meat on a hot platter^ Break open the carcass, remove 
the stuffing and slice it. Arrange the stuffing and the vegetables around 
the m.eat, pour a little of the broth over the platter, and serve the rest 
in cups. Coarse salt is passed at the table with poule au pot. Serves 
six. 

Fre nch Bu t ter Cookies 
£;0bjLes 

(Flour^ sugar, salt^ egg yolk^ ice vrnter*, vanilla, butter) 

From their short and granular texture, the name sable, or "sandy, 
was coined for these traditional cookies; 

Sift together into a bowl 1 1/k cups of flour, k tablespoons of sugar, 
a;nd a pinch .of salt^ and maJce a well in the center. Into the well put 1 
egg yolk, 1 tablespoon of ice water 3 1/2 teaspoon of vanilla extract, and 
6 1/2 tablespoons of butter, cold .aii;d.. cut: iLnto small, bits. With the 
fingers quickly work the butter IntD the -liquids ana gradually draw in 
the flour :> mixing the pastry as fast as possible so as not to warm the 
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butter;.. Sp-nrnkle a little more flour* if necessary , until the dough 
just^hc^ids togethe.. • ,3nd is not sticky. Gather: it together into a hsll, 
put it in a • flloureai xjowl , and let it stand for. 1/2 hour in the refrig- 
erator. Tntiix rolL ±r out quickly on a floured board to a thickness of 
a little ,l5-.^,<r than :2/4 inch. Cut it into circles vith a 2 1/2 inch 
scalloped fL^ccky cum^xar and bake the sables on a buttered cooky sheet 
in a preilieiat^ji 35G t^gree oven for l8 minutes, or vntil they are cooked 
through, hMlz jale gold, not brovm. Cool on a cake rack, 

I'JiQoise Salad 
Salade Nicoise 

(Lettuca^. vegetables, eggs , anchovies^ black oliveSp tuna fish) 

A salade niqoise should be pretty as a picture when it comes to the 
table, but you must then courageously spoil the picture by tossing the 
salad thoroughly before serving it. Rub a vooden salad bowl with a cut 
clove of garlic- On a bed of lettuce in the bovl arrange the following 
traditional ingredients: k quartered small red tomatoes , 1 cup of cooked 
green beans, 2 sliced boiled potatoes, 2 quartered hard--boiled eggs, thin 
slices of mild Spanish onion and of green pepper ^ 8 anchovy fillets cut 
in small pieces , 10 black Italian olives ^ and pieces of vbite canned tuna 
fish. Over all of this pour the 'standard French dressing made of salt and 
freshly ground black pepper to taste, 1/2 teaspoon of prepared mustard^ 
2 tablespoons of red vine vinep^ar, and 6 tablespoons of olive oil. Serves 
four, 

Normandy Pot ato Salad 
Salade Cauchoise 

(Potatoes, celery, creain^ sour cream, vinegar, lemon juice, ham) 

Boil 1 pound of potatoes in tiieir jackets j taking care not to over- 
cook them. Peel them vhen they are cold and cut them in Julienne strips, 
as for shoe--string potatoes. Cut enough vhite center stalks of celery, 
also in julienne strips 3 to make about half as much celery ae. potatoes. 
Wiij^ 3/h cup of heavy cream just long enough to thicken it to the consist-^ 
ency of a thin mayonnaise. Add 1/1+ cup of sour cream and season vrell 
vith 2 tablespoons of vinegar, the juice of 1/2 lemon 0 or more to taste 
and salt and white pepper. Pour this dressing over the salad, mix it 
in gently so as not to break the potatoes, and turn the sal.ad into a ' 
serving dish. Scatter about 1/2 cup of ham cut in julienne strips over 
the salad. The incomparable last touch, that is, however, expendable, 
is 1 or 2 truffles also cut in the same way and added mth the ham. 
Serves four. 

Al _s at i ail gain aiid Beef _ grotfe . 
Bouillon a l^Alsacienne 

(Ham Bone.,. :3oup teef or canned broth, vegetables, herbs, cabbage 5 leek 5 
potatms) 

In a SMxp fettle T^ut a ham bone with a little meat on it, a 3^' 1/2 
pound ]piece of soup beef, and 2 1/2 quarts of unsalted water. Bring 
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the vater to a "boil slov^ly and skim it carefully just before it be^dns to 
bubble. Then add 1 stelk of celery with its leaves, 1 onion and 1 carroty 
all cut in pieces, 6 crushed peppercorns > 1 bay. leaf and a sprig of pars- 
ley. Cover the kettle and simmer the broth over the lovest possible heat 
for 2 1/2 hours, skimining occasionally* Remove the ham bone and meat^ 
strain the broth through a colander lined vith a cloth, cool it, then 
skim off the fat. To serve > aGd 1/2 cup each of finely shredded cabbage 
and leeks, first parboiled until tender but still slifrhtly crisp^ snd 1 
cup of diced boiled potatoes. Reheat the soup and add salt if necessary , 
This makes 1 1/2 to 2 quarts of bouillon. The same soup can be made by 
boiling the ham bone alone, vith the same seasonings, in 1 1/2 quarts of 
vater. Add 3 cups of canned beef broth 15 minutes before the cooking 
time is up. 



There are many good recipe books containing an abizndance of French 
recipes ranging from the easy-to-do to the giourmet dishes. 

The recipes included here are from the ■ delightful book: 

^•FLAVOR OF FRANCE by Karcisse G. Chamberlain and Mrcisse Chamberlairi^ 
photographs by C-fiUiuel Chamberlain, copyright (C) 1960 by courtesy of 
Hastings Eouse, Publishers.'' 

Peach es and Stravberr y. Flambe 

2/5 cup quick or old-fashioned oats, uncooked 

1/3 cup flailed or shredded coconut 

1/^ cup firmly packed brovrn sugar 

1/^ cup butter or mar^v^arine^ melted 

2 cups fresh or frozen sliced strawberries 

1 cup fresh or frozen sliced peaches, drained 

1/3 cup orange liquer, warmed 

1 cup heave cream, whipped 

For crunch 5 combine oats, coconut, sugar and butter in shallow bailing 
pan. Heat about 10 minutes at 350 degress. Cool: brealc into pieces. 
Place crunch pieces in 6 individual serving dishes. 

Combine strawberries and peaches in shallow, flame-proof dish. Flame 
\Tith liquer. Spoon fruit topping over coconut crunch. Garnish vith 
whipped cream. (Pood being flamed should be hot.) 

Variation s : I substituted frozen mixed fruit for the peaches and 
apricot liquer for the orange. To make it flame, I used six sugar 
cubes soaked in orsnt^e extract. 
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History 

. Objective: ^ the stuflent he, pro^„,„tly the Fx.„ch have 

figured m our ovn Ajierioaii hi^f^Z „j * ■ 
the^i^deHUe imprint thel.^^^rh'I^eTf^'ir °" 

Content : 

French^eS: ?isSLrn°^ h^tfS'^f °" settlement; venturesome 
helping to openlpTe IThZIU'"^^^''' ' *o-." 

Sat'lSeT" ^^^^"S ^-"-nce to the 

'Si„-,^:n"Sr,ili2i^pf^^* ^-^^a, 

a. Establishing of missions by the French priests 
(1) Conversion of the Indians 
3. 1682 - La salle and Frontenac. to-trading partners 
a. Their movements 

" S;nc?Ji~ant tt^Sf-' ^ 
(1) Possession of ^assissippi Valley by the French 

French Stfthe'lpaliSf ^° ^t"^''^^' "^"^ 

the Gulf Coast "^""""'^ for foothold along 

a. New Orleans owing its existence to French 
(l) French Quarter 

cS'tVjT ~ held.yearly in New Orleans by 

sLTpri,r: scStir Tyir Jot '^^°^f 

French Creoles ' ^^^^lana) and the 

5. French Huguenots - Protestants -. jiev B^giand 

a. Faneuil Hall. Boston, na.ed after a French merchant 

b. Paul Kevere (Revoire) - Huguenot ancestry 



c. Bovdoin College (French Baudoin) 

New Eochelle, He'.f York ^ Huguenot settlement 

■ e. Peter T^inuit - leader in purchase of Maiihattan from the 
Indians 

f. Tiffany - establisher of one of Americans first jewelry 
businesses 

g. John Jay - of French descent 

h. First Dupont of Delaware - with gunpowder mill in Wilmington, 
Delaware marking the beginning of one of America's greatest 
industrial empires 

i» De Grasse and Eochambeau •■• helpers of colonists 

j. Prominent military leaders - Beauregarde and Le Jeune 

B. Efforts of the French to keep control of New France 

1. French and Indian Wars, in which the ' Indians joined hands with 
the French in harassing the early .English 'settlers 

2. Fort Du Quesne Fort Pitt Pittsburg 

C- French Assistance during Merican Revolution 
1. Hen and resources 

a- Marquis de Lafayette, who fitted out his o\m boat and came 
to America 

(1) Gift of $150,000 to American cause 

(2) Personal services on the battlefield 

(3) Close friendship with George Washington 

(a) His gift of golden pheasants to President Washington 
now on display in Harvard f-^useum 

(b) Gift by American schoolchildren memorial in Paris 
to Lafayette , 

D. Louisiana Purchase of 1803 from the French for $15^000,000 
1. Biggest real estate deal in histo;ry 

2... Jefferson's fear lest our settlers have no longer the use of 
New Orleans' port for the: marketing of their grain, etc., 
after Louisiana changed hands from the Spanish to the French 
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3. Doubling of the size of our country 
E. Our allies in two World IJars 
ni. Activities 

A. Have students give reports on the Creoles, French explorers fur 
trading, French erA Indian Wars, La Salle.; Cartier JesSs 

^^^'i^::^:^ ^ - " -p--d to t.. place 

E. Have pupils find all the French names possible on a U.S." road map 
P. Make Jointly a scrapbook of French-Mericar;. historical data 

^^Z^':^^^'''''^^ ^-^"^ ^o^th Carolina, 

H. Visit muse... Where the early history of our country is eniphasized 

I. S&ow films on our early history 

'^1'°^^^' ^^^-"^ appropriate 
Of om histo^^ '""^'^ ^"^"^^ ^'^^"^^^^^ i-^ the making 

IV. Places having names originally French 

Baton Rouge Pr-v,+ -N, A 

Fond du lie Fort Du Quesne 

Vincennes Gallipolis (City of Gauls) 

Of r > ierre Haute 

Biloxi p*' 
rlew Orleans ^ 

Harietta ^^TT^I' 

■ Versailles r-Z ^''^'^^ 

Des ffoires ^i?"" " ^"^'^ Freight ^) 

Ba^^onne L Ours Creek Loose Creek C Arkansas ' 

Jlotre Dame Chemm Couvert ^ Smackover^ 

: Carlisle Detroit 

• V. Vocabulary 

. uu_Lige savoir faire 

. rapport . -i-ii-Lre 

rendezvous Portage direct contributions made by 

liberal . f ^^^^^^h explorers and settlers 

O rapprochement ailf. '''' Merican soil 

Mr fflif. aide-de-camp 
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Literature 

I- Objectives: 

*' TifTt f '° ^^'■""■'^ « the everyday 

ae«n?te^?™ aesoendants in areas where the French influen^Tet 
aeimitely remains (Louisiana^ e.g.) 

^' iLTZfll f"^'^^ ''"'^ outstanding pieces of French literature 
that are read and appreciated universally 

II. Content 

A. Recommended Readings 

1. Novels by Merican and English writers 

The_AT ia2ing Mrn . Bon aparte - H.T. Kane 
t Betsy Patter sonl 

S}^££EJi£I_2£l£^ - City by the River - Kane 
Th e Bayous of Lo uisiana - Kane ■ 
For the_Glo ry of France ~ Everett McNeil 
:^j--lS 6 of Old Vince nnes 
AJa2^ofJw_Crties - Charles Dickens 
_^_ ^y_^"5J^ Purchas e - Jane Hodge 
Sun of Quebec - Sheler 
l££^_oftheJfiM - Joseph Alt Sheler 

Ma^^tPT' nf +1,0 TO 1 -r , French and Indian 

}!^e^te^^t_theJPe^ „ Joseph Alt Sheler Series 7-11 grades 

Shadov^j5f^jfo^ - Joseph Alt Sheler 

- Carol Mills 
French in the U.S. - fiction 

'?hlJim£hJ^re_Co:ai^ wiLma Hays 

Thejfeasure_pf . the Ye-ai-s - Alice Coluer 
French and Indian Wars setting 

Titan - Fenvrick Mason 

S^^o rd of the _mtoiess ^- (fact) Elizabeth Coatsvorth 
H i ^h Tovers . (founding of Wev Orleans) ThoEas Costain 
The Power and the_Glory^ ~ (fact) Gilbert Parker 
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2. Poeps 

E vangeline - H.W. Longfellov?* 

3. Ivovels by Frenchmen 

A utour du Mo nde en Quatr e-ving t Jours - Jules Verne 
one of the first in the field of science fiction 
to capture the mind of youth the world over 

Pot re Dame de Paris - Victor Hugo 

Les Mis erables - Victor Hugo 

L es Trois Mousquet aires - Alexandre Dumas 

Le C omte de h'onte C hrist o - A. Dumas 

Fables • De la Fontaine 

III. Activities ■. . 

A. Reports on American literature having a French atmosphere 

Bo Telling of several French fables 

C. Search for French vords in our own dictionary'' that we use constantly 

1. Compilation of a long lis.t of these words to be mimeographed, 
for each student 

Dc Shoving of a film on the life of Betsy Patterson 

E. Film on life of a famous French writer 

F. Attending a movie on the life among the Cajuns (French Acadiens) 
of Louisiana 

G. Reading to the class parts of Fvang eline 

H. Visit to a library where French literature and English literature 
with a French flavor are found 

I. Passing around various books in which French expressions are used 

1. Both fiction and textbooks 

a. Pointing out of the need of understanding the meaning of 
French expressions to obtain the complete understanding 
of what is written 

J, Amateur dramatization of Ev ange line 
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IV. Terms 

noEi <3.e plume 
belles lettres 
fable 
patois 

language (langue- tongue) 
prose 
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Publications 



A. Content 

1. Topics about France frequently covered by Baltimore daily newspapers 

2. French in advertisements ■ motifs and vocabulary 

3. French in crossword puzzles 

k. Transportation schedules carried by daily_papers (prices, services, 
and hours) availa.ble to Paris, etc. 

. 5. Cognates and French words found in headlines or sub-titles 

6. Pictures which appear in daily papers 

7. Copies of French newspapers which may be bought in our large cities 

8. French expressions found in articles. This could also include 
proper names . 

B. Activities. 

1. Preparing a scrapbook (class or individual) of articles, pictures ^ 
end advertisements which relate to France 

2. Examination of daily newspapers and periodicals for articles, 
pictures and expressions relating to France 

• 3. Examination of crossword puzzles from daily papers for frequency 
of appearance of French words 

h. Reports on articles found in publications 

5. Listing of French expressions found and using them in exercises to 
build student's "English vocabulary. Students may find or draw 
pictures tp illustrate these expressions. (Ex.: faux pasr, carte du 
jourr, financee; piece de resistance, etc.) Students may use bulletin 
board for exhibit. 

6. Visit to main library to exam.ine issues of nevjspapers and periodicals 
not found in student's home. (Current issue of ^'Reader^s Digest^' 
has a beautiful article on '^Versailles.'"') 

7. Visit by Paris correspondent to the school 

8. Preparation of list of words to be' added to the total list of those 
learned in mini-course 
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References;- 

1. Daily city newspapers 

2. Periodicals: ;;Life," '^Ti.e "Reader's Digest./' "Seventeen . 

Sports Illustrated,^' "National Geographic , 
and any other periodical found in school libra^r 

3. Circulars and brochures received through the mails 
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Mot i or. Pictures 



Artistic Development of the Sound Film 



A- Content 

Fraace • In the 1930 the French motion picture came into its own. 
The French films of this period are particulai'-ly significant "because 
many French directors vere imported hy Holljrwood in the late 1930 
(and had influenced Hollywood production even "before) • Avant-^garde 
experimentation for vhich the French vere noted in the 1920* s con- 
tinued in France- the Aralue of such experimentation lay not so much 
■in the experimental films themselves as in the influence they exerted 
on motion pi ctures , more for a vider audience, 

'■Sous les To its de Paris'' (l929) 

''Le Million'' (1931 ) 

''A I-Tous la Liberte'' (1932) 

(Rene Clair's are notable for the fact that in both sound vas used 
as a tool and not as a self- justifying device,) 

B. Personalities 

French directors vho made films in Holli^'rood vere Clair, Renoir, 
Duvivier, and Came. Developments in the French cinema in the late 
1950*3 and 196o's resulted in what vas called the "Nevr Wave/- 

C. Kovies 

The direction of Frangois Truffant in: 

^'The iiOO Blows ^' (1959) 
'^Jules and Jim^^ (1962) 
"Shoot the Piano Player" (1962) 

and of Alain Resnais in: 

^'Hiroshima" 

"Mon Amour'* (1959) 

"Last Year at Farienbad'" (1961) 

showed great complexity of thought -technical virtuosity 

The French film industry has been both prcductivi^ and experimental. 
Among postwar French films of note are: 

Jacques Tate^s *'Mr. Kulot^^^ Holiday'^ et "Ky Uncle" 
Rene Clement "Forbidden Games" 
H.G* Clouzot's "Diabolique" 
Jean-'Luc Godard's "Breathless'^ 
Alain Resnais' "Hiroshima" et "Mon Amour" 
Louis Hollers "The Fire Within" 
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stage and Screen i\ctors and Actresses : 

|j-rjiL.|erahardt (181^5 - 1923) - the greatest actress of her dev 
throughout a very long career, toured the U.S. f^eJLntly xn addition 
wer^tlw^f.S'*' Axaorica.and ^rope. Her greaJi^'^uccLse^r 
in umnas la^Pjme_aux_Caraeli^^^ et Postand's I'Aiglon. 

i^rk^e'^S.T "''"'"^ performances on the 

i.ew lork stage and in movies in Frahce and Hollyvood. 

ChevaSer' f J^^^^i^f Jean Gabin , Mchele Korgan, Maurice ' 

Chevalier, Jean-Pierre Aumont , and Brigitte Bardot. 

Projects to do: 

1. See a movie 

2. Write reports of famous French actors and actresses 
French settings with American actors and actresses: 

1. "Gigi" 

2. "Lili" 

3. "Afternoon" (with Hepburn) 

"Jacques Brel is Alive and and Living in Paris" 
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The Theatre 



I. Contents 

1. The classic dramas that are frequently presented in our theatres 
and by our colleges 

2. The development of the performing art of '^pantomime'* and its place 
in the French and American entertainment 

3o The twentieth century French drairas that have been presented on 
Broadway and on television 

U. Merican plays with French settings 

5. The study of outstanding French entertainers and their role in 
the American entertainment world 

6. The Sarah Bernhardt stor:i^^-'-her life and her theatre; her appearances 
in America 

T- A vocabulary of useful terms 

8- The early Charleston French Theatre 

9- Puppet shows in Fr^^Jp-ce and in America 
II. Activities 

1. Play recordings of the classic dramas eiiiher in full or in parts. 

2. Have students make puppets and act out ^^amiliar French stories. 
Discuss well'-kno™ puppeteers in America*. 

3. Discuss Marcel Marceau and any of his p:er£ormances on television 
that the students may have seen. Have students develop some of 
their own pantomimes while remainder of cXass guesses the subject 
and story "being portrayed. 

k. Have students read plays such as *^The Lark 9" ''Tiger at the Gates 
''Jean Brel Is Alive and Well and Living In Paris,'' "Fanny," etc. 
Dramatizations of best scenes may be given, 

5. Discuss the contributions of: 

(1) Rachel (Elizabeth Felix) 

(2) Benoit Constant Coquelin 

(3) Charles Boyer 

(k) Maurice Chevalier 
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6, 3feSiT^ and use a related vocabulary 

calendar. ^^''^ ~ T-^' section and movie 

8. Read '^Glorious Betsy" - a drama obout Eetsy Patterson. 
References : 

1. "History of the Aiiierican Theatre" - 1700 ~ los^ 

Glenn Hughes • 
Samuel. French - Ifev York, F.evi York 
25 West h5th Street (1951 ) 

2. "The Theatre" 

Oscar G. Brocheet 

Holt, Mnehart, Winston, Inc. (1969) 
New York, New York ^ - -^^ 

3. "The Theatre" 

Sheldon Cheney 

Longmaus, Green Co. (1953 ) 

New York, New York 

h. "Carflbri%e Work-a-Texir, Second-Year French'^ 
Casnararre Book Co,.., Inc. (I970) 



Ballet 



Ao Definition 

1. Ballet is the classic dance of the stage. 

2. A "ballet is a theatrical performance in which dancing and pantomime, 
accompanied hy mus^Cj tell a story or express an idea. 

B. Ballet in France 

1, First great ballet company and school vbb the Paris Opera. 

2, Ballet vas established in France. 
3- Tradition 

a. French court entertainments tovard the end of the l6th and ITth 
centuries increasingly featured interludes which called for 
masked and fancy costume parties of d-^cing courtiers. 

b. These entrees, first accidentally arranged j became more: elaborate « 

c. Dance music beceme more extended than for just social dancing. 
h. Innovation 

a. Dramatic; and mimetic actions were introduced in the dances beyond 
the strict steps and gestures of ordinary dance measures* 

b. In 1581 5 the Balle t Comique de la Reine Loui se was the first 
ballet to be parformed in a form sufficient to' dominate its 
successors in traditional stage dancing. It was sung in French 
and founded the school of FrenchvBallet opera which was to dominate 
European theatre for 200 years. 

c. The ^^Danse d'ecole," which is .cass:sic isallet ,3 developed an extensive 
vocabulary of terms referring to movement s.j gestures ^ and steps. 

Its language has always been French.. 

C. Ballet in i^jnerica 

1. Early ballet was largely imported. 

2. After the French Revolution, refugees from that land, many of them 
'trained at the Paris Opera, brought their art to the new nation and 
set high standards with their schools and performing companies* 

D. Growth of Ballet Companies 

1. In^ France 

2. In America 
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E. Ballexs in lfe\r Contexts and Media 
1- Movies 

2. Television 

a. The Red Shoes {igkQ) 

b. Sleeping Beauty (1956) 

c. Romeo and Juliet 

d. HidsumiTier's Night's Dre sin 

F. Notable Personages - Personalities • 

1. In France 

a. Alexandre Placide 

b. Jean Baptiste Frarrcisqui, who stsgedi his vorks.vith Placide 
from tiie French rej)ertory 

c. Marie Samargo French "ballerina 

d. Yvette. /'Chauvise ~ French ballet demier 

e. Jean George Woverre choreographer and ballet master 

f. Jules Ferrot - French choreographeor ^and dancer 

g. Marius Petjsa - French c&oTreo^a;p^ teacher and premier danseur 

h. Roland Petit - French choreographer' et premier danseur 

i. Marie iSalle - French dancer and mime 

J. Auguste Vestris - French dancer greatest male dancer of 
l8th century 

2. In America 

G. Training of a Ballet Dancer • . ' 

1. Study 

2. Division of the class 

a, Barre (bar) 

b, Au milieu (in the center) 



3. Techniques 

a. Five positions 

"b. Variations 
k. Adagio 

5. Allegro 

6. Preparation for stage 
H. Famous Ballets 

,1.. ^L'Apres'-midi d'm Faune (ASemoon of a fawn) Its first performance 
was given in Paris in 1912 - a tallet set -to the music of Claude 
Detussy 

2. Appollo - the prenier perfoxmance in Paris in 1928 

3. Coppelia - Paris Opera, I87O 
l^;.., .La Fille Mal Gardee 

^a.. Ol-fest ballet still performed 

:b. Pxemered at Bordeaux > France in 1786 

5. IL:'0iseau d.e Feu - The Firebird' 

a. Premiered in Paris in 1910 

6. Gaite Parisienne (Gay Parisrenne) 
a. Prer/iiered in I'bnte Carlo-* 1938 

7. Giselle 

a. Paris - I8U1 

8. '^Pas de Quatre" - brought together four great ballerinas 

9. "Le Spectre de la Rose" 

a. Premiered at Monte Carlo » I9II 
10. "Les Sylphides^* - orchestrations hy Frederic Chopin 

a. Premiered in Paris ^ 1909 

b. Presented more times than any other ballet 
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I. Vocabulary of the' Ballet ~ "French is the universal languai^e the 
■ballet." 'luoaci?,^ 

^' ^^■•^■t'esque : a pose in which the aancer raises one leg, with tJie knee 
straight, directly behind: tJae body 

^' ^riiH^-£' ^ whiiciL tie dancer raises one leg- directly behind 

the body with the knee bent at a right angle . 'fe- knee is then as 
•high -or higher than the tcxst..,. and the foot poiiiits to the dancer's 
side, 

^* B allerin a : a principal,, woman dancer of a ballet .jnoiEpany 
P^:'ima ballerina; the sifear: dancer 

k.. Ballon : the ability to hold a pose in the air 

^ • £g£Pg.. .'^g ballet : those -fe^ssrs who perform only in -the groigp numbers 

^' Pstnseixr: a male dancea- 
. Prima danseur: the stsar-'EEaiEe dancer 

T- Danseuse : a female dancer 

^ • Pijgrtissement : a group of ;short dances Inserted ^n : a classical 
ballet. Thej usually have 32.t tie or nothing to .do^ with the laiot. 

9- Elevation : the ability to jump high 

10. git rechat : a jump in whiciEtthe feet cross back amd: forth in the air 

.11. Entreche±_qAi^ entreciiat "four" or two compiEfee crossings 

One foot crosses in front: of the other and then/feehind as the other 
crosses behind the first .and. -then in front. The muraber is the total 
crossing of the legs. 

12. Fouette; a turn in which the dancer, standing on one foot, uses 
the other leg in a circular whip-like motion to pull her around 

Jete : a jump from one leg to the other 

Gjiand : a; great jump 

Grand Plies - deep knee bends 

15. Pas: a single step or combination of steps forming a dance. The 
pas de deux of classical ballet has an adagio, in which the male 
dancer supports the ballerina in slow movements, a solo danee for each, 
and a coda, or ending, in which the couple dance apart and together ■ 
with all the technical skill they have. 

16. Pirouette: a complete turn on one foot, with the swing of an arm 
providing the force 
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?.H.§J ^ fuil bending of the knees in any of the five pasiizDons,. 
In all positions but second and fourth ouverte the hee£feTErzi3IL .cobs 
off the ground 

18 0 Demij a felf^-bending of the knees. The heels are not •rm:S2^"off 
the groun-fl^-at any time, 

19. Variation : a solo dance in a ballet 

20. En pointe: standing on the tips of the toes ( Th ere ^iaxe S nations . ) 

21. Ouverte ! m\ open position; the fourth ballet posSzron of ^%3S: pointe 

22. i2ims£: a crossed position: the fourth ballet poniiTTrrmv-r^ ''f^n pm'ntp' 

23. EatdieiiiejxtS-: small and large extensions of the leg 
2i+p Tonrc^ 1 pi'r - a complete turn^ or two^ in the air 
25^ ^ plA^- bent knees position 

2^. PointrP^ t<=tnfiiJ£-: extension of the toes in a pointed posiSSiHL 
J. Suggested Activities 

1. Find out the stories of the ballets 

2. Find out how the personalities became famous (achieved iTf^- ■■^-r^^) 
3* Go to a ballet performance 

4. Write a ballet from a story you know 

5 . Draw pictures 

6. Visit a ballet company 

7. Have a ballet company visit school 

8. Children put on a ballet 

; 9* Individual chxlioren dance 
10, Play records from ballets 
K. Bibliography 

1. Contributions to Balle t Technique 

2 . Romantic Ballet and the Age of the Ballerina 

3. The I^ole of C horeoRra-ohy 



h. Ballet in Other Countrie s 

5. Books about ballet 

6. Compton^s Pictured Encyclopedia 

7. Ballet-Studpnt ' s_ _ Priiner by Ambrose, K, 

8. Audsley, J., T he Book of B allet 

9. Beaumont, C-VLp Co mplete Book of Ballets 

10. The Dictionary of Modern^ Ballet 

11. Haskill^ A.L.3 Picture History of the Ballet 

12. Mara J T. and ¥yndham, L. , First Steps in Ballet 

13. Maynardj Ameri can Ball et 

Ih. Streatfield, R. , F irst Book of the Ballet 
15 • Stuart 9 r^Iuriel , Clas sic Ballet 
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I. Content 
A- Opera 

1. Composers 

a. Gounod (I818-I893) 
(1) Works 

which tJie aged Faust bargains vith 
Sotan vdth disastrous results 

b. Camille Saint-Saens 
(1) Ivorka 

(a) Samgon^d De lilah in which is found the fainous 
aria, l^on^Co^ui;^ s^uvre^ often sung by 

voice students 

c. Berlioz, of C^enoble , chief representative of the ror.a:vfcic 
movement in French music 

(1) Vforks 

(a) Eoipeo_anu^ 

d. Massenet 
(1) Works 

- in which a very lovely ^irl is desirous of 
having love, honor/ and position 

in which we have the famous Meditation 

e. Bizet 

(1) Works 

(a) grmen - in vhich a gypsy flirt sings Hahenera and 
the bull fighter sings the famous Toreador '"_Som^ 

B. Classical Songs - Instrumental and Vocal 

1. Composers 
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a. Fryderyk Chopin - furnishing music played and enjoyed by 
thousands of American students and heard in concert halls all 
over our country romantic genius 

(1) Works 

(a) Sonatas 5 Waltzes, Iiltudes, Preludes-, nocturnes, etc. 

b. Claude Debussy (1862^1918) leader of modern school of 
music. First great master of 20th century modern music 
concentrating on tone^-^like Chopin , replacing formal composition 
by a new harmony, evoking an atmosphere - creating in music a 
style similar to the impressionistic technique of the painters 

c. Massenet 
(1) Works 

(a) K-^ie 
/ Bonne Nuit 
Religious Music 
1* Examples 

^* R edemptio n, oratorio - Gounod 

b. 0, Holy Night 

c. II Est Ne. le Divin Enfajnt 

d. Dominique 

e. Bring a Torch Jeannette Isabella 

f . Entre Les Etoiles 

Folk Songs, Expressing the Spirit and Character of the People 
1 . Examples 

■a. Au Clair de la Luhe 

b. Sur le Pont d'Avignon 

c. Frere Jacques 

d. L'Alouette 

e. Savez-'Vous Planter les Choux? 



E. Popular 

1. Examples . ■ - 

s,. La Seine 

b. L' Amour est Bleu 

c. Amour, Toujours L'Amour 

d. Parlez d' Amour 

e. La Vie En Rose 
II. Activities 

whlLTSe.'r'"''* newspapers for inforrnation concerning vhen and 

French cor Bo.t.^'''''^ T J '^^""^"^ ^''^^^^-^ selections by fanious 
irench composers are to be featured is to Toe given 

^' concert'^Sis'"''^''''' Conservatory or Goucher College for 

Sl^group^"'"^"''^ '''' ^ ^"-^^^^ ^ ^^^-^ selections for 

ZMlL^oTerT ^iShli^ts of the story behind one of " 

E. Teach the class some French folk songs 

F. Examine. the programs from some French operas given here in Baltimore 

G. Bring a record player and play some French music 

• thrcL^°"^ ^ f 1-renchraa. come and sing several selections for 

one cxaos — en frangais 

III. Terms : 

pastorale noctuvnp 

nocturne . conservatoire 

musicale • "berceuse 
"ballad . repertoire 
sjonphonieCy) chef d'oeuvre 

Pi^ce , serenade 

^'^^^^ opera bouffe (comic opei^a) 



IV. References 

Opera Themes and_motfl - Rudolph Feline r 

EcouJer_elM«: (folk song section) - C3tg - Levy - O'Connor 
Chopin - ComEleteJfojfe Editor, Paderewski 
Phonograph Records 

Stoiy of Music - for Young Peop le - Joseph Wechsberg 
The Pan theon - Joseph Wechsberg 
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Science 



1. Objective: To prove to the pupils that ve owe the French sc^'enti.ts 
an x^eaauraMe debt of gratitude for their contiSuJioL 
to us m our everyday life. "uoxons 

II. Content 

A. Scientists of Prance 

1. Pierre and Madame Curie - Discoverers of Radium 
a. Untiring efforts against severe obstacles 

^* ''"''^ °^ centigrams of radium 'chloride from 

a ton of pitchblende residues 

c. using of _ radium in treatment of cancer and' .as a palliat:i.ve 
m certain incurable diseases 

^' ^wf ?^ °^ ^'^^■'^ ^^'^ structure of matter (atoms and 

molecules proven real) 

2. Andre^ Marie Anpgre, physicist - the IJevton of electricity" 
a. Decision that magnets are electrical units 

^* Il'lr?''%^'^^'^' standard unit for measuring the 
strength of an electric current 

^* ^Srler J;!!"^^^^ ^^^^^i^^ > Frances' greatest scientist - 
louider of analytic chemistry 

a. Isolating of the elements 

(1) Discovery of oxygen 

(2) Proof by weighing that in all combustion of metals 
tnere is an addition of matter 

b. In biology: 'Vhe observation that in respiration of 
animals, air undergoes a chongc as it passes throtv^h the 

" nomSc!atTre°' ^ ^^^^^e in chemistry - systematic 
if. Louis Pasteur (and followers) - Potmder of Bacteriology 

a. Discoverer of cause of fermentation, leading to m-^-ho^ nr 
^ treatment of milk and other foods ^ 

(1) Pasteurization for destruction or checking of bact.^ia 
, by heating the liquid to lk2 degrees - nj degrees i 
for thirty minutes u. i 



b. His germ theory of disease 

(1) Investigation of disease ruining silk industry 
(a) Grateful siB: growers 

(2) Cause and method of preventing chicken cholera and 
anthrax 

(3) Discovery of treatment for hydrophobia, saving thousands 
of lives 

c. "J'ai fait ce que J'ai pu" = his ambition 

5. Amadeo Avogadro (IT76-I856) 

a. First scientist to draw a distinction between molecules and 
atoms 

b. Chemists provided a means to determine the molecular, weight 
of gases - (Avogadro 's. hypothesis) 

6. Joseph-Louis Gay-Lussac - author of Gay-Lussac's Law on combining 
voluiiies 

7. Ambroise Pare - father of French surgery, developing a new method 
of treating wounds and amputations as an army surgeon 

8. Pierre Roux - pupil of Pasteur -discoverer of diphtheria toxin, 
and diphtheria antitoxin 

B- French Contribution Soon to be Universally Adopted 

1. Metric System (decimal system of weights and measures) - direct 
from France 

a. Gram, meter, and liter - busic units of weight, lengrth, and 
capacity respectively 

b. Used in all scientific calculations 
Activities 

A. Film on M. and fee. Curie 

B. Film on Louis Pasteur 

C. Visit to a dt\iry where milk is being pasteurized 

D. Visit to a veterinarian to see him inoculate a dog for rabies 
prevention 

E. Reports on famous French scientists 



F, Explanation of metric system by someone veil versed in the subject 
1, Comparing of meter stick vith our yard stick 
• 2. Comparing of a liter measxire vith our quart 
3. Examining the gram and kilogram weights 

H. Scplanation by an electrician of .dmt is meant by amperes 

I. Visit to a hospital to see a tiny bit of radium 
IV". Terms 

^"'^^''^ granmie (gram) 

pasteurize ^^^ter (m^tre) 

pasteurization ^^etric (metrique) 

^^^^^^^ Avogadro 's nuuiber 

liter (litre, French) radium 
V. References 

3heJleji^nis_o?jg^^^ - William Foster 
t^?£ie_Ci.irie, A Biography by Eve Curie 
-%.£§1-Chemists_ ~ Eduard Fai-ber 
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Reinerciements aux Rrangais 



A. Pes Vetements, etc. 

1. beret 

2. blouse 

3. bracelet 
k. bonnet 

5 . culotte 

6. bandeau 
7^ lingerie 
8 . crochet 
9* cravat e 

B. La_ I^^^Ason 

1. sa3-on 

2. cuisine 

3. boudoir 
U. suite 
5. sofa 

C. Pes m ots generaux 

1. brunette 

2. journal 

3. unique 
k . grand 

5 , chateau 

6 . charade 

7, chant 

8. bateau 



10. chape au 
11 » bolero 

12. robe 

13. corsage 
ill. boutonniere 

15. petite (size) 

16. piquot 

17. redingote 

18 . crinoline 

6. bi£.ffet 

7. bureau 

8. chaise-longue 

9. console 



9. belle 
10 • raatin 

11. beige 

12. rouge 
13- role 
1^. encore 
15 » blond 
16. baton 



19. ensemble 

20. toque 

21. chiffon 

22. chenille 

23. crepe 
2k. pique 
25 - boucle 
26. serge 
27 ^ tulle 

10. antique 

11. table 

12. decor 

13. bric-a-brac 



17. debut 

18. croquet 

19. budget 

20. morgue 

21- picturesque 

22. menagerie 

23. rendezvous 
2I+. parole 



EKLC 



Evaluative Criteria 



1. Present an original offering >rhich illustrates an understanding 
of the use of foreip:n words in our speech and Trriting-. This could 
be in the form of a monologue, dialogue , or ri/j_t. 

2. A fashion show might be presented by a group- 

A model house could be equipped with appropriate furniture. 
Photographs of buildings illustrating various styles of architecture 
could be identified. 

3. A bazaar could be held featuring objet s de art . 

h. A questionnaire co\ad be circulated to determine increase in reading 
stories related to French culture, vieving French films ^ viewing 
theater productions ^ and attending classes in ballet. 

5. Prepare ^ a neirscast suinnari^ing news articles that have appeared during 
the mini --course session, 

6, A TV show might be presented to portray the life of a celebrated 
French person. 
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